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INTRODUCTION 


Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to  provide  Grade  3 teachers,  administrators, 
and  students  with  samples  of  students'  writing  that  exemplify  the  criteria 
used  to  score  students'  written  responses  on  the  June  1989  Grade  3 English 
Language  Arts  Achievement  Test.  Examples  of  the  full  range  of  students' 
writing  are  provided.  The  accompanying  commentaries  highlight  selected 
features  of  the  students'  responses  and  show  how  the  scoring  criteria  relate 
to  the  students'  work. 

Content 


The  Grade  3 English  Language  Arts  Achievement  Test  consisted  of  two  parts: 

Part  A:  Writing  and  Part  B:  Reading.  This  booklet  deals  with  the  writing 
assignment,  which  required  students  to  read  the  start  of  a story  and  use  their 
imaginations  to  finish  it. 

Each  sample  paper  in  this  booklet  has  been  reproduced  as  it  appeared  to  the 
markers,  that  is,  in  the  student's  own  handwriting.  The  IDEAS  sections  of  the 
works,  if  used,  are  included.  Accompanying  each  student's  response  is  a 
discussion  relating  the  characteristics  of  the  response  to  the  descriptors  in 
the  scoring  guide.  A copy  of  the  scoring  guide  is  included  in  the  APPENDIX, 
page  48. 

As  well,  four  of  the  outstanding  papers  that  were  written  are  described  in  the 
EXCEPTIONAL  PAPERS  section,  pages  39  to  44. 

Selection  of  papers 

The  sample  papers  selected  for  this  booklet  were  used  as  samples  for  training 
markers  during  the  July  1989  marking  session.  As  such,  these  papers  generally 
illustrate  the  quality  of  students'  work  at  each  of  the  five  levels  of 
accomplishment  described  in  the  scoring  guide.  The  range  of  quality  of 
students'  writing  is  scored  as  follows:  5 EXCELLENT,  4 PROFICIENT, 

3 SATISFACTORY,  2 LIMITED,  and  1 POOR.  Each  paper  was  assessed  on  this 
five-point  scale  for  specific  qualities  within  each  of  the  following  reporting 
categories:  CONTENT,  DEVELOPMENT,  SENTENCE  STRUCTURE,  VOCABULARY,  and 
CONVENTIONS. 

Although  the  sample  papers  in  this  booklet  were  selected  because  each 
generally  illustrates  an  overall  score,  variations  from  that  overall  score  did 
exist  within  some  reporting  categories. 

Establishing  standards 

The  initial  work  of  determining  the  standards  that  would  govern  the  scoring  of 
the  June  1989  writing  test  was  undertaken  by  a group  of  experienced  Grade  3 
English  Language  Arts  teachers.  Their  task  was  to  read  a large  enough  random 
sample  of  papers  to  determine  the  upper  and  lower  ranges  of  the  students' 
writing. 
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These  teachers,  or  rangefinders,  also  suggested  adjustments  where  needed  to 
the  scoring  guide  in  order  to  facilitate  the  marking  of  the  assignment.  They 
then  selected  papers  that  were  representative  of  the  range  and  illustrative  of 
the  various  scoring  descriptors  to  be  used  for  training  group  leaders  and 
markers.  The  second  step  in  establishing  standards  was  a day-long  session 
held  with  those  teachers  who  were  specially  selected  to  serve  as  leaders  of 
small  groups  of  markers.  These  teachers  reviewed  the  representative  papers 
selected  during  rangefinding  and  endorsed  them  as  appropriate  examples  of  the 
various  scores  possible,  thus  setting  standards  for  the  marking. 

Marking  Process 

Teachers  were  selected  for  marking  on  the  recommendations  of  their 
superintendents.  All  of  the  markers  were  teaching  Grade  3 English  Language 
Arts  at  the  time  of  the  marking  session  and  had  done  so  for  at  least  two 
years.  The  markers  spent  the  first  hours  of  the  marking  period  in  an 
intensive  training  session,  which  included  a review  of  the  scoring  descriptors 
as  they  related  to  the  representative  papers  previously  selected  by  the 
rangefinders  and  endorsed  by  the  group  leaders.  These  papers  are  discussed  in 
the  pages  that  follow. 

Neither  the  name  of  the  student  nor  the  name  of  the  school  appeared  on  the 
test  papers.  Markers  were  advised  not  to  mark  a paper  if  they  suspected  that 
they  recognized  its  source.  They  were  instructed  to  disregard  the  quality  of 
handwriting  in  evaluating  the  papers  and  to  return  a paper  unmarked  if  they 
thought  the  handwriting  could  influence  their  judgment.  Markers  also  referred 
to  the  IDEAS  page  in  order  to  add  to  their  understanding  of  the  writer’s 
intent.  No  marks  were  placed  on  the  test  booklets  during  the  marking 
process.  Scores  were  recorded  on  a separate  score  sheet.  Papers  were  read  by 
one  marker,  although  a random  sample  of  papers  was  read  a second  time  in  order 
to  establish  inter-marker  reliability. 

Cautions 

The  following  cautions  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  reading  this  booklet  or 
when  using  the  contents  for  instructional  planning: 

1.  These  sample  papers  reflect  an  interpretation  of  the  standards  that 
teachers  established  specifically  for  the  July  1989  marking  session. 
The  interpretation  of  the  standards  and  the  judgments  made  by  the 
markers  at  that  time  may  vary  with  other  writing  assignments  and  with 
writing  completed  under  different  circumstances.  Therefore,  these 
samples  should  not  be  used  as  models  of  writing  for  instructional 
purposes.  Rather,  they  are  intended  to  indicate  how  teachers  and 
students  can  determine  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  use  this 
information  to  improve  students’  writing. 

2.  Readers  should  consider  each  student's  accomplishments  in  light  of 
the  constraints  of  test  writing.  Under  test-writing  conditions, 
students  are  able  to  produce  writing  that  must  be  considered  as 
first-draft  only.  When  students  write  under  conditions  that  permit 
discussion,  conferring,  review,  and  reflection,  they  may  produce  work 
that  differs  substantially  from  what  is  illustrated  here. 
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GENERAL  COMMENTARY 


When  the  entire  range  of  papers  produced  on  the  June  1989  Grade  3 English 
Language  Arts  Achievement  Test  is  viewed,  several  observations  may  be  made 
about  how  Grade  3 students  managed  the  assigned  writing  task.  The  papers  are 
a source  of  information  about  the  many  and  varied  approaches  students  take  to 
writing.  Indications  of  how  students  develop  as  writers  are  also  present. 

The  following  discussion  is  offered  to  teachers  concerned  with  these  issues 
and  with  their  implications. 

Rangefinders  and  markers  were  pleased  to  note  that  the  general  quality  of 
writing  by  Grade  3 students  is  improving.  Teacher  comments  indicate  that 
there  is  more  writing  going  on  in  classrooms.  When  students  write  frequently 
to  address  their  own  purposes,  they  are  usually  better  equipped  to  handle  a 
test  situation.  Also,  when  students  are  given  many  opportunities  to  write  in 
a wide  variety  of  formats  for  diverse  audiences,  their  comfort  with  their 
experiences  as  writers  is  demonstrated  in  tests  such  as  this  one.  Teachers 
can  help  students  by  providing  instruction,  adequate  time,  and  occasion  for 
writing  in  the  classroom.  They  can  also  assist  students  to  learn  how  to 
address  specific  features  of  writing  in  order  to  fulfill  their  intentions. 

In  testing  situations,  such  as  this  one,  students  must  draw  on  their  knowledge 
and  experience  in  order  to  respond  to  the  assigned  task.  Students'  awareness 
of  story  structure  or  "sense  of  story"  was  demonstrated  repeatedly  in  the  June 
1989  papers.  When  students  read  and  are  read  to  from  a rich  and  varied 
abundance  of  literature,  they  develop  a deeply  rooted  sense  of  story,  which  is 
reflected  in  their  writing.  Also,  when  students  attempt  to  discover  why  and 
how  stories  appeal  to  readers,  they  come  to  understand  how  to  write 
effectively.  Teachers  can  help  students  with  writing  by  setting  up  many  and 
various  encounters  with  literature  in  the  classroom.  They  can  also  help 
students  explore  the  techniques  and  strategies  that  authors  use  in  their 
writing. 

The  range  and  extent  of  students'  experiences  are  evident  in  their  imaginative 
responses  to  the  story  starter.  Students  created  contexts  that  reflect 
personal  life  experiences  as  well  as  encounters  with  text  and  with  the  media. 
Popular  themes  included  space  and  time  travel,  animal  stories,  and  fantasy  in 
various  forms.  Some  students  incorporated  knowledge  acquired  in  other  subject 
areas.  Others  borrowed  elements  from  movie  plots,  television  programs,  and 
popular  children's  stories.  In  the  classroom,  teachers  can  help  students  by 
confirming  that  their  own  experiences,  interests,  and  observations  are 
valuable  and  are  the  best  foundations  on  which  to  build  their  writing. 

Teachers  can  also  help  students  to  build  background  knowledge  for  writing 
about  less  familiar  topics  and  by  assisting  students  to  focus  their  writing. 
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GRADE  3 ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

FART  A:  Writing 

TO  THE  TEACHER:  Please  read  the  instructions  on  this  page  to  the  students. 

Do  not  read  aloud  any  other  parts  of  the  test. 

Do  not  provide  assistance  in  any  other  way. 


GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

• In  this  booklet,  you  are  asked  to  write  a story. 

• You  will  read  the  start  of  a story  and  then  use  your  imagination  to  finish  it. 

• You  should  not  copy  the  start  of  the  story. 

• You  may  write  down  your  ideas  on  die  page  labelled  IDEAS  before  you  begin  to 
write  your  story. 

• Please  print  or  write  as  neatly  as  you  can. 

• When  you  have  finished  your  story,  CHECK  YOUR  WORK  and  correct  any  mistakes 
you  find. 

• You  have  60  MINUTES  to  finish  your  story. 
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You  may  use  this  page  to  write  down  your  ideas  after  you  have  read  the  start  of 
the  story* 


IDEAS 
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Read  the  start  of  the  story  you  are  going  to  write  and  use  your  imagination  to 

finish  it. 
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Student  Sample  A 


General  Comments 

This  writer  displays  confidence  and  competence  in  creating  an  interesting  and 
coherent  story.  While  the  content  is  not  unique,  it  reflects  the  writer's 
experience  and  imagination.  The  piece  is  clear  and  made  lively  by  the 
writer's  ability  to  describe  specific  details.  The  writing  is  representative 
of  a 5 EXCELLENT  in  most  reporting  categories. 
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Content 

The  reader's  interest  is 
captured  and  sustained 
throughout  the  piece  by 
events  and  actions  that 
consistently  contribute  to 
the  telling  of  this  story. 

The  writer  continues  the 
start  of  the  story  by  adding 
to  the  labels  in  the 
illustration  one  that  "said 
in  big  letters  VASE." 
Immediately,  the  unique 
nature  of  the  vase  is 
established  and  details  are 
provided  describing  the 
appearance  of  the  vase  and 
the  narrator's  position  in 
viewing  it.  The  value  of  the 
vase  is  suggested. 

The  narrator's  mother  is 
introduced  and  something  of 
her  character  is  implied  in 
the  manner  of  her  response. 
She  "screamed"  and  "yelled" 
at  the  narrator.  The 
narrator  answers  her 
"politly"  and  effectively 
eliminates  the  possibility  of 
tracing  the  origins  of  the 
vase  through  the  truck 
driver.  This  development 
gives  way  to  the  introduction 
of  a search  for  the  vase 
through  T.V.  news.  The 
"lines  across  the  screen" 
reflect  the  writer’s 
knowledge  of  how  information 
is  relayed  in  this  medium. 

The  narrator  and  his/her 
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mother  set  off  to  return  the 
vase.  Once  they  reach  their 
destination,  details  about 
seeing  some  of  the  Edmonton 
Oilers  and  securing  a hotel 
room  add  a sense  of  holiday 
adventure  to  the  story. 
Additional  details  regarding 
"the  man  that  was  on  T.V." 
are  specific  and  create  vivid 
images.  "It  looked  like  one 
of  those  Toyota  commercials. 
His  tie  flew  up  and  his 
little  microphone  fell  on  the 
floor."  The  narrator's 
appearance  on  T.V.  and 
his/her  feelings  about  it  are 
also  described  in  detail: 
"There  was  glitter  in  my 
eyes"  and  "I  smiled  and  felt 
the  fun  of  being  a star." 

The  celebrity  and  excitement 
are  extended  to  the 
narrator's  return  to  school. 
The  piece  ends  with  a sense 
that  doing  a good  deed  brings 
reward. 

The  theme  of  this  piece  is 
close  to  the  writer's 
experience  with  T.V.  news, 
Edmonton,  and  travel,  yet  the 
writer  is  able  to  imagine 
what  it  feels  like  to  be  a 
star.  The  writing  is 
successful  because  it  is 
plausible. 


Development 

There  is  a strong  sense  of 
sequence  in  this  story. 

Events  and  actions  are  well 
ordered  and  logically 
connected.  Cohesive  devices 
are  skillfully  employed.  The 
writer  keeps  the  reader 
focused  on  the  centrality  of 
the  box  through  repetition. 
"The  box  that  landed  on  the 
sidewalk"  connects  the 
initial  paragraph  to  the 
start  of  the  story.  The 
second  and  third  paragraphs 
begin  with  "I  went  to  open 
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the  box”  and  "X  lifted  up  the 
box...."  A number  of  phrases 
are  used  to  assist  the  flow 
of  the  writing  and  to  convey 
a sense  of  time  passing. 

"The  next  night"  and  "The 
next  day"  are  used  to  begin 
sentences.  Specific  details 
regarding  time  are  given: 

"Mom  and  X stayed  for  a few 
days.  We  left  for  home  on  a 
Sunday.  On  Monday  at 
school . . . . " 

Details  are  connected  to  the 
story.  The  writer  describes 
the  vase,  sightseeing,  the 
T.V.  man's  behavior,  and  the 
reception  at  school.  In  each 
instance,  the  details  assist 
the  development  of  the  piece 
and  the  sense  of  excitement 
that  the  writer  wants  to 
convey.  The  ending  brings 
the  narrator  back  home  and 
gives  a definite  sense  of 
closure  to  the  piece.  It  is 
predictable  yet  effective  and 
is  punctuated  with  a summary 
sentence  "It  was  fun  being  a 
star." 


Sentence  Structure 


The  sentences  in  this  story 
are  clear  and  effective. 

There  is  variety  in  sentence 
beginning,  length,  and 
construction.  Several  short, 
simple  sentences  are  employed 
successfully.  "The  man 
jumped  high,"  "He  stopped 
jumping,"  "The  man  talked," 
and  "Some  people  smiled"  are 
good  examples.  Occasional 
longer,  more  complex 
sentences  effectively  combine 
ideas:  "The  box  that  landed 
on  the  sidewalk  said  in  big 
letters  VASE"  and  "There  were 
big  lines  across  the  screen 
saying  go  to  Edmoton  with  the 
vase  if  you  have  it." 
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Most  sentences  used  are 
complete  sentences.  The 
sentences  used  in  dialogue 
vary  in  length  and 
construction.  Co-ordination 
using  "and"  is  occasionally 
employed  to  link  clauses.  No 
run-on  sentences  and  only  one 
sentence  fragment  appear  in 
the  writing. 


Vocabulary 

Attempts  are  made  by  this 
writer  to  use  words  and 
expressions  that  enhance  the 
writing  with  detail  and 
image . The  " ' only  one  of  a 
kind  vase'"  is  "very 
beautiful"  with  "all  kinds  of 
flowers  on  it."  The  writer 
frequently  adds  details  to 
embellish  statements.  For 
example,  "There  was  alot  to 
see"  is  followed  by  "saw  some 
of  the  Edmonton  Oilers,"  and 
"the  man  that  was  on  T.V."  is 
described  as  "wearing  a suit 
and  tie." 

The  most  vivid  image  in  the 
story  centres  on  the  writer's 
description  of  the  man  who 
"jumped  high":  "It  looked 

like  one  of  those  Toyota 
commercials.  His  tie  flew  up 
and  his  little  microphone 
fell  on  the  floor."  Another 
effective  image  is  created  by 
the  description  of  the 
narrator's  feelings  about 
being  a star:  "There  was 
glitter  in  my  eyes"  and  "I 
smiled  and  felt  the  fun  of 
being  a star." 


This  writer  uses  specific 
verbs  to  introduce  lines  of 
dialogue.  "Yelled," 
"answered,"  and  "announced" 
add  precision  and  interest  to 
the  writing.  Insertion  of 
"politly"  as  an  afterthought 
suggests  that  this  writer  is 
consciously  aware  of  how 
adverbs  can  be  used  to  convey 
tone. 


Conventions 


Errors  are  infrequent  in  this 
story,  and  those  that  do 
appear  do  not  interfere  with 
the  clarity  of  the  piece. 
Generally,  the  writer 
exhibits  good  control  of  the 
conventions  of  language, 
particularly  given  a test 
situation  with  time 
restraints. 

Attempts  at  paragraphing  have 
been  made  and  are  successful 
for  the  most  part.  This 
control  is  not  carried 
through  to  the  final  page, 
but  that  may  have  to  do  with 
time  constraints  more  than 
with  lack  of  awareness. 
Dialogue,  while  not 
paragraphed,  is  correctly 
punctuated. 

End  markers  are  periods,  with 
an  exclamation  mark  used  once 
for  emphasis.  Periods  are 
used  in  the  abbreviation  for 
the  word  "television"  and 
capital  letters  are  used  in 
the  label  "VASE."  Proper 
nouns  and  sentence  beginnings 
are  capitalized. 

Very  few  spelling  errors 
appear  in  the  writing.  On 
one  occasion  "Edmonton"  is 
misspelled,  yet  it  is 
correctly  spelled  in  two 
other  places.  The  word 


"politely"  is  missing  an  "e" 
and  "to"  is  used  instead  of 
"too."  Otherwise,  the 
spelling,  punctuation,  and 
grammar  are  remarkably  under 
control . 


X.TVnp  Vdo*  Y\oe>  <X  VUSC 

\0\  vV.  A7\V^  ^ *\Ve.  orL  \n 

_ wor\l 

1L.X  opt^ea  VW^_ 

bov. 


iii.T  bc,y  tK^>  nr\^ 


— ova  \^k  . Kjsy  \ i 

arsd,  \^p\c5eJ./\.A(Dni  ask?*-  wKv  dkW 

i-c^cV  acw^r. 

Xl*  On  VW>-  . % nghb 

AXnJr^"  ^Ck^b  °\  TTsCXVN  T C^VnXPnO)  v 

vo|^  TaXVs\r\g  cxbcuV  n 'Or\\ee>\  nQ 

rtNvj  r horn  R T . w* 

^ sVo.r  7oa  TV  L.  i T5 

A>s-  only  one-  bv-  q. 

Vc>sdo,  y a k'odl 

YI.-L  We.'fxV  Kome_  a\A  <x\~,  <scVj] 
e-vltcv/cn-s,  entered  e\r\o/  5/n,  l^d 
OT  rr\t^. 


Ideas 


This  writer  lists  the  story 
events  sequentially,  using 
complete  sentences.  Roman 
numerals  are  used  to 
distinguish  main  ideas,  and 
these  correspond  to  paragraph 
topics  in  the  piece.  Ideas 
related  to  the  main  events 
are  labelled  A and  B.  The 
IDEAS  page  provides  a firm 
framework  for  development  of 
the  story  which  is 
embellished  with  further 
detail  in  the  writing.  It  is 
interesting  to  speculate 
about  how  this  writer 
conceives  "story"  — 
outlining  events  in  complete 
thoughts  that  are  clear, 
logical,  and  sequential. 
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Student  Sample  B 
General  Comments 


In  this  story,  the  writer  creates  a sense  of  mischief  and  humor.  The  piece  is 
interesting,  lively,  and  expressive.  It  is  representative  of  a 4 PROFICIENT 
in  most  reporting  categories. 

Content 


*T  rN  X S«VJ  f*  + 4t<vy 

Crea4^f£  S.:  e,,  uH'  X 

-Ic.  -fake  ; + KoroP-  b j’V  w hot  My 

5o<y.  1 ^ VQ'A^vA._/^.A.i  1 co\*\d 

K’.de  in  [a  y hox,  So  T 4c-c  k /-> rr< 

puA  Pf  k g / 0 ft 4 ■f-C’-Q-k. _h ■ <r? t « 

Do  y <,  y4e-A-\  Vpy  o t\<jj  -tfo  e.  <»44l€.  c,reo.4u.r£ 

Opt  olAer.Qr'g  Ac \y  o ? i * r-  ^c,fipc  / X 

Sow  ^*>^4  thg  <«44 /e  ^ r <l  oi  + *a  f e.  /•>  or  </  g of 
ou-f.  T Op  \a>U^cm4  to  dn/tf wh°\+  w o c/f 

fAnrA  do* 1.  J j Q f j r\  (j  U inn  k -e.  *Fr>  r & ‘ h -Q. 

^p.4s  \f\A-o  DAtsch'-T.  I look  <.viKy  wh€.rg. 

X S j c-o!/  f~.n^  b~,<v\, 

X kig.fr  r4  e»  “VUvAOnp  ;4  3ov\hdgc{ 
\;v<e  3 Q^eof\e  ’^cas  bo-n^.n^  po4s 

-t<9o)-E4  X fljAA>ck\y  to»r\  iQ-fo  

k»4/:keA  4~h€/-6  \s~><r,  l -thei-i  It'f+f** 
tf\  tha.  -f rl  e e<x^  n pOorn'i  ho^n^C 
fv^/g»»d  ^oobr'.cs  po’fs  £ r; 

XI  ■>/)  ^ 6 *h  »Off  VNtlh^-A  S<3<^ld^  c/o 

0^  y Vc\G>rS)  honi&~  any  (YHOwte, 

OO'+s . So  T.poc^^e  ftfw  Q.oofc'es  p ^ ~f 

the  (Lreoy^ut-e  ;n  rov 

9*o><\  tvAroed  p o the  T-Y,  y|K^  mono 

c\ot  hof^e.  5he  hg^r  ^ m o o t s 4-  ^Ae. 
r/Afl  /vi  ,y  n^g/vr*  ...  . < • 

_X-rgme(V)b«e_rA  QhcM-f  «fh^  ere  ibt\/r  £-■ 

_ s..p  £ n> n j n jp  fr)  y too m 4o  Wi  X \z/aS 

4o  my  foo/r?  f o\a  r*  d f->  s#  /’V?  > 3 b e. 

•fold  f*g  fg>  ±&kJ_  him  hotc-K  +o  fAe_ 
5lo»"e^  Ibg,  s-forg.  Scttd 

dr<l  y 0m  fexk^  C0>rd  P^f  h >*5“  G^V* 

I o^ny^e  rd/; y 0 wen  i-h;s~  r~s~^ 

Fro^Ojfg  or\A  «Vs  A/vrd  +o  {c*  l<.a 


Reader  interest  is  gained  and 
sustained  throughout  this 
story.  The  tiny  creature  is 
introduced  immediately,  and 
suspense  is  created  about  how 
mother  will  react  and  what 
should  be  done  with  the 
creature:  "I  thought  and 
thought,"  and  "Maybe  I could 
hide  it  in  my  treature 
box...."  As  the  creature 
matures  and  escapes,  suspense 
is  sustained  with  "I  didn't 
no  what  to  do"  and  the 
several  lines  that  follow. 
Here,  the  writer  repeats 
concern  over  how  mother  will 
react,  and  the  idea  of 
mischief  is  introduced. 

There  is  a gradual  and 
effective  shift  from  worrying 
to  searching,  to  hearing,  and 
to  following  the  sounds. 

The  character  of  the  narrator 
is  implied  with  repeated 
questions  such  as  "what  would 
my  mom  say,"  "'what  would  mom 
do? ' " and  "what  sould  I do  my 
mom  will  be  home  any  minute 
now."  The  mischief  created 
by  the  creature  is  rectified 
by  the  narrator  who  makes  new 
cookies,  returns  the  creature 
to  the  "treature  box,"  and 
covers  his/her  actions  by 
turning  on  the  T.V.  but 
another  noise  gives  the 
creature  away,  and  mother 
finds  it.  Details  are 
descriptive  and  add  interest 
to  the  piece,  especially 
those  regarding  the 
mischievous  character  of  the 
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Core  o£_  Af\  A l/JKo  -aVer  lo  n ic^  kc  c *»!'<*. 

k'fn  w?h  +ri  p to  0,^r\ey 

1 oi  n d • X p hoo  & A Wv  00  Off)  c*  (\  d *f  o / h C f 
3 h g 5r/  Irf  1 com  id  /reg  p the. 

-f  roxy  I e*  So  /VI?  j Pipnijond  Frog  f e oil 
weM  4 o d ; £ n -e  y l & n A & n d t ; v £ d 
l^app'ly  tver  aHer. 


Development 

This  writer  has  a good  sense 
of  sequence.  One  event  leads 
to  another,  action  is 
followed  by  reaction,  cause 
by  effect.  Reflective 
comments  and  questions 
explain  actions  and  events. 
The  narrator  wants  to  take 
the  creature  home  because  it 
is  cute  but  worries  about 
what  mother  will  say. 
Deliberation,  "I  thought  and 
thought,”  brings  the  solution 
to  "hide  it  in  my  treature 
box."  Phrases  are  used  to 
indicate  the  passage  of  time 
— "Days  went  by...."  — or 
to  pinpoint  events  in  time  — 
"One  day  after  school...." 
and  "When  mom  got  home . . . . " 
The  reader  is  drawn  into  the 
writer’s  sense  of  urgency  and 
discovery  of  the  escaped 
creature  through  the 
reflective  questions  posed 
and  gradual  revelation  of 
information:  "Then  sudenly  I 
heard  a thump."  The  clue 


creature  "eaten  mom's  home 
maid  cookies  banging  pots 
together"  and  those  regarding 
the  narrator's  anxiety  over 
being  found  out. 

There  is  a slight  shift  when 
the  pet  store  is  introduced. 
Here,  the  writer  assumes  that 
readers  know  the  origin  of 
the  box.  It  is  possible  that 
the  writer  misinterprets  the 
label  "FRAGILE"  in  the  story 
starter  illustration  as 
"Fragle,"  the  creature's  name 
— presumably  after  a popular 
children's  T.V.  show. 

In  the  end,  taking  care  of 
the  "Fragle"  is  rewarded  with 
a trip  to  "Disney  land"  and  a 
happy  conclusion. 
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"banging  pots  together"  is 
confirmed  and  repeated  when 
the  creature  is  discovered. 

By  the  time  the  pet  store  is 
introduced,  the  writer  seems 
to  be  rushing  a bit  but 
manages  to  bring  the  piece  to 
an  effective  conclusion  with 
a trip  to  "Disney  land"  as  a 
reward.  The  conclusion  is 
punctuated  by  the  traditional 
"and  lived  happily  ever 
after." 


Sentence  Structure 

The  construction  of  sentences 
is  generally  controlled. 

There  are  no  sentence 
fragments,  and  a series  of 
run-ons  does  not  impede 
meaning.  Most  of  the  run-ons 
occur  during  the  search  for 
the  escaped  creature,  when 
the  writer  is  trying  to 
convey  a sense  of  urgency. 

Short,  simple  sentences  are 
used  effectively.  "It  was  so 
cute"  and  "I  thought  and 
thought"  are  examples. 
Co-ordination  using  "and"  and 
"but"  to  link  clauses  is 
employed.  Subordination  is 
used  in  one  instance;  "When 
mom  got  home . . . . " 

The  writing  contains  a 
variety  of  sentence 
beginnings  and  sentence 
types,  including  unpunctuated 
questions . 


Vocabulary 

Specific  words  and 
expressions  are  used  in  this 
story  to  add  clarity  to 
details:  "my  treature  box" 
and  "mom’s  home  maid 
cookies."  The  writer 
attempts  to  create  images 
with  phrases  like  "heard  a 


thump"  and  "like  someone  was 
banging  pots  together." 

Precise  words,  such  as 
"sudenly"  and  "store  manager," 
and  effective  sentences,  such 
as  "before  he  gets  into 
mischif,"  and  "I  just  couldn't 
find  him,"  are  employed  in 
several  instances.  The 
vocabulary  in  the  passage 
about  the  escaped  creature  is 
particularly  effective  in 
terms  of  precision  and 
effect.  "It  was  4:00  what 
sould  I do  my  mom  will  be  home 
any  minute  now"  conveys  a 
sense  of  urgency,  while 
pinpointing  the  time  of 
deliberation  and  the  time 
available  to  the  narrator  to 
repair  the  damage  caused  by 
the  creature. 


Conventions 


Control  of  the  conventions  of 
language  is  evident,  and 
errors  do  not  interfere  with 
the  clarity  of  the  piece.  The 
writer  attempts  to  use 
quotation  marks,  a question 
mark,  and  an  exclamation 
mark.  Commas  are  used  to 
list:  "me,  mom,  and  Fragle." 
Apostrophes  are  used  for 
contractions. 

Capitalization  is  not  entirely 
consistent.  "Fragle"  and 
"T.V."  are  capitalized,  but 
"Disney  land"  is  capitalized 
in  one  instance  but  not  in 
another.  Occasionally,  there 
are  misplaced  capital  letters 
within  the  text  and  missing 
capitals  at  the  beginning  of 
sentences.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  last  two 
sentences  and  may  be  a 
consequence  of  the  pressure  of 
time  constraints  on  the  writer. 


V^ayfee.  w. ii  op e.f\  the  box 

°-rN & e v/jk^4'5  '. r>  s ; c\ ^ 4 

TKtfv  af|tr  vaJoca'A  +«kVC^  tbe. 

l.++lfr  cher\h*re.  o »\ ^ ke.ep  r+ 

«n  V\£T  f'oof^*  TV'Cf'  <*t  t £<■  do\yS 
\oi  t he  ec^t^re.  v*‘*lf 
O^U+  of  [YT.ScK'.f, 


Spelling  is  generally  good 
throughout  the  piece.  The 
writer  takes  risks  with  words 
like  "treature, " "mischif," 
"sudenly,"  "home  maid,"  and 
"anwered."  Homonyms  are 
occasionally  confused:  "no" 
for  "know"  and  "to"  for  "too," 
but  otherwise,  spelling  is 
generally  correct. 


Ideas 

Thought  is  apparent  in  this 
brief  yet  effective 
exploration  of  ideas.  It  is 
tentative  but  it  serves  to  get 
the  writing  started.  The  idea 
that  "the  creature  will 
acomplish  alot  of  mischif" 
seems  enough  to  give  this 
writer  direction.  The  writing 
isn't  planned  in  great  detail, 
but  the  writer  obviously  has  a 
starting  place,  a sense  of 
story,  and  feels  free  to 
explore  where  the  writing 
might  lead. 
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Student  Samples  Cl  and  C2 


General  Comments 

Two  papers  are  discussed  here  to  represent  the  range  of  writing  within 
the  3 SATISFACTORY  scoring  category.  The  first  paper.  Cl,  is  a fairly 
interesting  story  about  a flea  circus,  with  appropriate  details,  a 
coherent  sequence,  and  a definite  closure.  The  second  paper,  C2,  is  a 
less  engaging  story  about  a puppy  dog,  with  general  details,  a simple 
sequence  of  events,  and  an  attempt  at  closure.  The  IDEAS  page  was  not 
used  by  either  writer. 

Student  Sample  Cl 


A 


ufi  /1/rd  jMalkjJ- £pm_  — 


AM  W-  m.  I 

J)  AAA  AAl  AAp- 


j l §\itiraL  A Aim.  A 


mat.  At 


r/nSJ*  A 


AAA3A3AL)  AAfjAAA  p/IA 


AAA  AAAAl 


JL iti&k. 


HA  1AA  Jrt/rtsl  AAAAAg.  AL  AAAAL 
ASAAl  AL  AABAAL  sr-ntf-  AAAAA  AAAAiAt 


Am 


't MM7U 


At  AAAAAAAl  Jh 


y/rn 


AAAi 


AAAA  AA  Ah  AAAl.  \ ZSL  AAAL  2 vt 
ASAuM.  AAAh  mix.  AAAl  ~JAA 


AAAAAL  HA  AAL  1mA  AAA8AA  AjAAAL 
/vkcuU  Su  A$AA  AEm  AAA.  AAAAA 


Content 

The  discovery  of  a "flee 
circus"  and  the  ensuing  action 
and  events  make  this  story 
interesting.  The  writer  makes 
use  of  appropriate  details 
that  contribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  writing. 

To  begin  the  piece,  this 
writer  employs  details  from 
the  story  starter  and  the 
illustration.  The  narrator 
gets  up  from  a seated  position 
on  the  steps,  walks  over  to 
the  box,  and  looks  in  the 
"peeking  hole."  An  attempt  is 
made  to  create  suspense:  "I 
didn't  see  anything.  Then  I 
heard  laughing."  The  flea 
circus  is  described  with 
details  that  add  interest  to 
the  writing:  "accrobats, 
highwire  f lee's,  and  flee's 
lat  tame  flee  lions."  The 
narrator's  twin  brother  is 
introduced,  and  the  brother 
suggests  that  "we  should  make 
our  own  flee  circus." 

Together,  the  narrator  and 
Jesse  make  "the  flee's  there 
own  house,"  and  the  move  is 
described.  The  circus  is 
anticipated  and  started,  and 
its  length  is  described:  "We 
started  the  circus  on  Tuesday 
and  it  didn't  end  till 
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UAW  JArtLn^  IIj/HJsJklA  UM  Qtlt 

-&1  JS^  Jmt  u4  "fab  ~MJ^L 
lafict  iwxM . 

HIEmI  s/Itri  ♦ 

iKl  xyg<^i_  .Aw/ 

^ MA/Mf . $6?  ~3&E/L  ~Sl 

tijiUAA-  jztu  <qj%L  it Midnt 

f/nri  felA  J)  .Mtiwka- . ^ 

fl/t/Ms,  IA/^Ul.  ^jMU^JbA  UEL  -JZ$ 

pq/kuL  JJJh.  riMti  l-iAv/d  J(*ry>nL  - 

13EL  ~woA.  iW.  /t 


fOAjk,-.  ZfJL/  _ 


% iA^  /mi  jyrd,  fljJLAJL- 


^LOM 


Saturday."  Once  the  circus  is 
finished,  further  details  are 
provided.  "We  all  packed  up 
and  whent  home.  We  selabrated 
and  had  a big  party." 

Development 

A coherent  sequence  of  events 
and  actions  is  established. 

The  writer  is  careful  to  order 
the  sequence  and  to  ensure 
that  the  reader  is  aware  of 
what  is  happening.  Events 
leading  to  the  discovery  of 
the  "flee  circus"  are 
described,  and  the  movement  of 
the  box  is  chronicled:  "I  took 
the  box  and  brang  it  inside." 
The  writer  also  carefully 
details  how  the  "flee's"  are 
moved  from  the  box  to  the 
house  that  was  made  for  them. 
Words  like  "Then"  and 
expressions  like  "When  it  was 
finished. ..."  are  employed  to 
indicate  the  passage  of  time 
and  the  logical  order  of 
events.  References  to  when 
the  circus  will  start  and  how 
long  it  lasted  are  made  in 
terms  of  specific  days. 

The  ending  is  signalled  by 
"When  the  circus  was 
finished...."  and  followed  by 
details  of  what  occurred, 
complete  with  the  sentence  "We 
selabrated  and  had  a big 
party."  To  ensure  that  the 
reader  knows  the  story  is 
finished,  "The  End"  is  added. 

A postscript  clarifies  the 
relationship  between  the 
narrator  and  Jesse.  The 
writer  may  want  to  avoid 
making  assumptions  about  the 
reader’s  ability  to  remember 
the  connection. 

Sentence  Structure 
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Variety  in  sentence  length  and 
construction  is  apparent. 

There  are  several  simple 


sentences  as  well  as  a few 
attempts  at  co-ordination 
using  "so"  or  "and."  This 
writer  also  attempts 
subordination  with  "When  it 
was  finished...."  and  "When 
the  circus  was  finished...." 
Several  sentences  begin  with 
"I"  or  "Then  I"  and  this 
repeated  pattern  tends  to 
detract  from  the  effectiveness 
of  the  writing.  A single 
run-on  sentence,  "Tomorrow  is 
the  circus  you  guys  have't  to 
get  ready,"  does  not  seriously 
impede  meaning. 


Vocabulary 

This  writer  uses  some  specific 
words  and  expressions  that  add 
to  the  piece:  "peeking  hole," 
"twin  brother,"  and 
"selabrated. " The  description 
of  the  "flee  circus"  with 
"accrobats,  highwire  flee's, 
and  flee's  lat  tame  flee 
lions"  is  colorful.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  writing, 
however,  the  vocabulary  is 
ordinary  but  accurate. 


Conventions 


A general  control  of 
conventions  is  apparent. 
Capitals  and  periods  are  used 
correctly  throughout  the 
piece.  Commas  are  used 
accurately  in  listing. 
Apostrophes  are  employed 
correctly  in  some  instances 
but  not  in  others:  "have't" 
and  "flee's."  Spelling  for 
the  most  part  is  accurate, 
with  few  errors  that  affect 
the  clarity  of  the  writing. 

The  writer  uses  "flee"  for 
"flea,"  "there"  for  "their," 
and  "whent"  for  "went."  Other 
misspelled  words  are  not 
difficult  to  decipher.  Only 
"lat"  in  the  phrase  "flee's 
lat  tame  flee  lions"  is 
unclear. 


Student  Sample  C2 


hrb&ur' 


jif-bd  jjL.. 


JjUUb, 


jjjp^ 


JL.j£  i/  ^/?2Ax  ~ . i H Ji/&hjnb/r, 

JjL  TLLjL  <U£QA^.  ~JL  ^7aApzI  ,rry?f 


. %m/rrb7j/.  $mi  /rrwj/ 

hjL  &alA< 


((nAiyat  x^L 


/>  Al/XL  jU/-0/T) 


LL 


o^&ll 

l{Jn^sr?£  /}^jl  £&  A dp*_.jme,  h?u/nx^ 

fhiiv  /my  Jnj^rAJL  -Jl_ 

jjuff.  t&.  j&ptm. lL  " £&L-JL&/rLcL  

/i^e/rit  t/>  muo^  h&UAtL  uAjtk  2l&&  Idy.  L&xu 

g,  ^oaIW  frn{ix/  xJ/ijcL  v|<  Jha,  sauIcL  Apezu 


hjL  t&di,  h^maxaisi^u  &ncL  It. 

ULhnAs  A lI  J^S&kt  ~3l  J&tjj 

sQ/nA  AW  /m/y  /rrb&rru  /rrw^  /rr&rn, 

mkuL ' ’ 


uAwul  AuL  /IJ/9LL  ~y/n(L  hirm  11 


il  X&wncL  blaxL  iaz^a^  I/r^r 


Content 

This  is  a very  simple  story 
about  the  opening  of  the  box, 
the  finding  of  a puppy  dog, 
and  the  keeping  of  the  dog  by 
the  narrator.  Few  details  are 
provided.  The  narrator's 
friend  is  named  and  helps  take 
the  box  home.  The  box  is 
opened  by  the  narrator's 
father  using  a hammer.  The 
mother  sets  conditions  for 
keeping  the  puppy  dog  as  a 
pet,  and  these  are  accepted  by 
the  narrator. 

Dialogue  in  the  form  of 
questions  and  answers  helps  to 
move  the  story  along.  Little 
information  is  given  about  the 
characters,  other  than  through 
identification  of  their 
relationship  to  the  narrator 
and  through  the  actions  they 
perform. 

The  events  in  this  story  are 
believable  and  likely  within 
the  writer's  range  of 
experience.  A little  suspense 
is  created  getting  the  box 
home  and  open  before  finding 
out  what  is  inside. 

Development 

A simple  sequence  of  events  is 
presented  but  not  expanded. 

The  repeated  use  of  "it"  in 
the  first  four  sentences  may 
be  seen  as  an  elementary 
attempt  at  cohesion.  Sequence 
is  indicated  with  phrases  such 
as  "Then  I asked...."  and 
"then  my  friend  came...."  As 
well,  "so"  is  used  to  link 
ideas  in  a couple  of  instances. 
Questions  are  posed  and 
answered,  aiding  development 
of  the  piece.  Closure  is 
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attempted  with  the  final  "so  I 
got  to  keep  him." 

Sentence  Structure 


This  writer  displays  sentence 
sense  using  mainly  simple 
sentences,  many  of  which  begin 
with  "I."  There  is  occasional 
variety  in  sentence  length  and 
beginnings  found  in  dialogue 
passages.  Co-ordination  is 
employed  using  "but"  and,  more 
frequently,  "and."  In  the 
passage,  "I  asked  my  dad  if  he 
could  open  he  took  a hammer 
and  broke  it  was  a puppy  dog  I 
took  it  out  and  showed  my  mom 
my  mom  asked,"  sentence  sense 
is  present  but  punctuation  is 
not.  A similar  situation 
exists  with  the  final  sentence 
in  the  story.  These  run-on 
sentences  tend  to  interfere 
with  clarity,  especially 
because  there  are  a few  words 
missing. 

Vocabulary 

Few  remarkable  or  specific 
words  are  used;  instead, 
general  words  predominate. 

The  vocabulary  is  ordinary  but 
accurate.  For  example, 

"lifted  it  up  but  it  was  to 
heavy"  and  "took  a hammer  and 
broke  it"  describe  the  actions 
clearly  and  accurately, . 
Similarly,  "you  have  to  take 
good  care  of  him  before  you 
can  keep  him"  accurately 
describes  the  condition  set 
forth  by  the  mother. 

This  writer  appears  to  use 
vocabulary  that  is  "safe"  — 
words  that  can  be  spelled 
accurately.  This  concern  for 
accuracy  and  precision  is 
reflected  in  the  neat,  precise 
handwriting. 
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Conventions 


In  narration,  the  writer  uses 
capitals  for  simple  sentence 
beginnings  and  periods  for  end 
markers  throughout  the  initial 
four  sentences.  This  pattern 
breaks  down,  however,  as  the 
writer  experiments  with 
quotation  marks  and  format  for 
dialogue.  Some  awareness  of 
paragraphing  format  for 
passages  of  conversation  is 
evident,  but  capitalization 
and  punctuation  are  not  under 
control  in  these  passages.  A 
few  grammatical  errors  — "I 
tried  to  lifted  it  up"  — and 
shifts  in  tense  occur  in  the 
writing.  These  errors  may  be 
reflective  of  the  writer's 
speech  patterns.  Spelling  is 
accurate,  perhaps  because  this 
writer  does  not  take  risks. 

The  clarity  of  communication 
in  this  piece  is  generally 
good. 


Student  Samples  D1  and  D2 


General  Comments 

Again,  two  papers  are  discussed  to  represent  the  range  of  writing  within 
the  2 LIMITED  scoring  descriptor.  The  first  paper,  Dl,  upon  initial 
examination,  may  appear  to  contain  two  ideas  and  a series  of 
digressions.  When  examined  more  closely,  however,  the  story  may  be  seen 
as  a series  of  episodes  that  are  indeed  connected  in  terms  of  the  lives 
of  the  main  characters.  The  second  paper,  D2,  is  a less  complex  attempt 
to  respond  to  the  story  starter.  It,  too,  has  an  episodic  tone. 


Student  Sample  Dl 
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It  is  as  if  the  writer  has 
written  two  stories  in  this 
piece  or  perhaps  a story 
within  a story.  Initially, 
the  writer  attends  to  the  task 
of  writing  a story  by 
introducing  the  old  man,  who 
assumes  responsibility  for 
disposing  of  the  box.  He 
enlists  the  help  of  the  boy 
and  girl  in  moving  it  to  a 
store,  and  the  box  is 
effectively  removed  from  the 
scene  and  from  the  story. 

This  enables  the  writer  to 
launch  into  a story  that  is 
more  familiar,  likely  closer 
to  the  writer’s  experience. 

It  is  like  another  episode  in 
the  lives  of  the  children  who 
wake  up,  play,  and  go  to  the 
farm  for  a holiday. 

The  actions  and  events  in  the 
entire  piece  don’t  appear  to 
be  connected;  however,  if  they 
are  viewed  within  the  two 
smaller  stories,  they  are 
connected.  Instead  of  making 
the  box  central  to  the  piece, 
the  writer  has  chosen  to  make 
the  children  central.  The 
incident  with  the  box  is 
merely  an  episode  in  their 
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lives.  The  second  episode 
occurs  the  next  day.  The 
writer  describes  what  the 
children  ate  for  breakfast: 
"eggs  and  Tost  and  some  milk 
to  Dernck,"  the  temperature, 
"+38°C,"  and  how  long  they 
stayed  at  the  farm,  "a  week 
and  a weekend,"  to  add 
interest  to  this  episode. 

Development 

If  the  story  is  viewed  as  two 
episodes,  and  the  ending  "To 
Be  Continud"  suggests  that 
this  is  likely  the  writer's 
intention,  the  events  and 
actions  are  sequenced.  They 
are  not  dramatic,  but  they  are 
logically  connected.  In  the 
first  episode,  a request  for 
assistance  is  answered.  In 
the  second  episode,  the  writer 
uses  cause  and  effect  and 
memory  to  further  actions  and 
events  in  the  story. 

Transition  from  one  episode  to 
the  next  is  also  sequenced. 

The  children  leave  the  store, 
arrive  home,  report  to  mother, 
go  to  sleep.  The  beginning  of 
the  next  episode  is  signalled 
by  the  phrase  "in  the 
morning."  Story,  for  this 
young  writer,  resembles  lived 
experience.  The  end  of  a day 
is  like  the  end  of  an 
episode.  "To  Be  Continud" 
suggests  that  another  episode 
will  follow  the  holiday  that 
lasted  "for  a week  and  a 
weekend. " 

Sentence  Structure 


This  writer  appears  to  have  a 
sense  of  sentence,  but  there 
is  little  punctuation  in  the 
piece.  For  this  reason,  the 
writing  seems  to  contain  many 
run-on  sentences. 
Co-ordination  using  "and"  and 
"so"  is  used  frequently. 
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Confusion  exists  over  where 
the  writer  intends  sentences 
to  begin.  One  cause  of  this 
confusion  is  the  fairly 
consistent  capitalization  of 
the  letter  "T,"  There  is  also 
some  indication  that  the 
writer  begins  sentences  by 
starting  on  a new  line. 

Often,  sentences  begin  with 
"They"  or  "so  they." 

Vocabulary 

Specific  words  or  expressions 
are  used  occasionally.  The 
menu  for  "Beraeckf est"  is 
detailed,  as  is  the 
temperature,  "+38°C, " when  the 
children  "got  in  Their  Bading 
sots"  to  play  "on  slip  and 
slid."  Their  parents 
"peromist"  a holiday,  so  they 
go  to  the  farm  for  "a  week  and 
a weekend."  Otherwise,  simple 
yet  appropriate  words  and 
expressions  are  used  in  the 
story.  The  vocabulary  is 
ordinary  but  accurate. 

Conventions 


A number  of  spelling  errors 
appear  in  the  piece.  This 
writer  consistently  uses  "er" 
for  "r"  in  "teruck, " "Derest," 
"Beraeckf est,"  "Dernck,"  and 
"peromist."  A number  of  other 
words  are  spelled 
phonetically,  indicating  some 
willingness  to  take  risks  on 
the  part  of  the  writer.  The 
errors  tend  to  affect  the 
clarity  of  the  writing; 
however,  absence  of  words  like 
"cherlden, " "eattid,"  "Tost," 
"Bading  sots,"  and  "rememerd" 
would  make  the  piece  less 
interesting. 

Capitalization  and  punctuation 
are  not  yet  under  control. 

The  letter  "t"  is  frequently 
capitalized,  especially  in 
"The"  and  "They,"  causing 
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confusion  for  the  reader.  The 
letter  "b"  is  also  consistently 
capitalized.  It  is  possible 
that  this  writer  capitalizes 
"b"  to  avoid  a problem  with 
reversals . 

Punctuation  is  used 
infrequently.  Periods  appear 
at  the  end  of  what  seem  to  be 
sentences,  but  clearly  this 
writer  is  still  experimenting 
with  end  markers. 

Ideas 

It  appears  that  this  writer 
has  learned  a format  for 
planning  and  attempts  to 
employ  headings  to  organize 
thoughts.  Seemingly,  the  only 
useful  headings  for  this 
writer  are  "who"  and  "what." 
These  seem  to  be  enough  to  get 
the  writer  started  with  the 
first  episode  of  the  story. 
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Content 


On  initial  examination,  this 
piece  looks  as  though  it 
contains  irrelevant  or  even 
contradictory  details; 
however,  if  it  is  read  as 
dialogue,  the  events  and 
actions  show  more  promise. 

Initially,  the  writer  tries 
to  establish  the  size  of  the 
box  by  comparing  it  with  the 
only  named  character:  "the 
big  box  is  biger  then  me  said 
Kelly."  Further  description 
of  the  box  is  attempted 
through  what  appears  to  be  a 
dialogue.  Perhaps  there  are 
two  voices;  "but  it  is  to  big 
no  one  likes  it"  seems  to  be 
spoken  by  a second  voice,  or 
perhaps  the  dialogue  reflects 
Kelly's  inner  speech. 

Another  voice  responds  with 
"I  do  like  it  can  fly."  The 
reply  to  this  assertion  is 
"it  can  not  fly  but  it  is  a 
little  big."  Finally,  Kelly 
asserts  "it  big  as  a 
school."  Following  this 
exchange,  the  events  and 
actions  of  the  story  move 
along  to  "the  next  day  Kelly 
went  to  palyed  school  in  the 
big  box."  She  is  joined  by 
"20  Kids,"  who  seem  to  agree 
to  play  school  with  her,  and 
by  a little  dog.  Following 
their  play,  all  the 
characters  "went  home  and 
went  to  sleep."  The  next  day 
seems  to  be  the  beginning  of 
another  episode  when  "she  got 
in  a book  and  read."  The 
content  of  this  story  appears 
to  reflect  the  writer's 
experience.  Details 
regarding  who  played  school 
with  Kelly  and  what  occurred 
following  their  play  add  a 
little  interest  to  the  piece. 
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Development 


In  the  beginning  of  the 
piece,  attempts  are  made  to 
describe  details  pertaining 
to  the  box:  its  size,  who 
likes  it,  and  whether  or  not 
it  can  fly.  Once  the  size  of 
the  box  is  established, 
events  and  actions  are 
sequenced,  and  the  passage  of 
time  is  signalled  with 
phrases  such  as  "than  the 
next  day. ..."  The  writer 
uses  "than"  for  "then"  to 
indicate  how  the  events  are 
ordered. 

Details  may  appear  to  digress 
from  the  development  of  a 
single-episode  story; 
however,  when  the  details  are 
read  within  what  might  be 
seen  as  a series  of  episodes, 
they  are  less  problematic. 

The  writer  does  not  appear  to 
bring  the  piece  to  closure 
but  rather  seems  to  be 
starting  another  episode  in 
Kelly's  life. 

Sentence  Structure 


The  writing  seems  to  reflect 
some  sense  of  sentence,  but 
lack  of  control  of 
punctuation  interferes  with 
the  clarity  of  meaning. 
Following  the  first  period,  a 
number  of  thoughts  are 
unpunctuated,  and  the  reader 
is  confused  by  what  look  like 
run-on  sentences  and  sentence 
fragments.  The  sentences 
within  the  piece  are  simple, 
and  there  is  not  much  variety 
in  sentence  beginnings  or  in 
sentence  construction. 

Missing  words  also  impede 
clarity,  making  it  difficult 
to  determine  exactly  what  the 
writer  intends. 


Vocabulary 


Simple  words  and  phrases 
predominate  in  this  piece. 

For  example,  the  word  "big"  is 
repeated  frequently  as  the 
writer  attempts  to  describe 
the  box:  "big  box,"  "biger 
then,"  "to  big,"  "a  little 
big,"  "big  as  a school."  It 
appears  that  the  writer  gropes 
for  phrases  to  convey  meaning 
but  can't  come  up  with  precise 
vocabulary  in  expressions  like 
"it  is  a little  big"  and  "she 
got  in  a book."  The  phrase 
"she  had  20  Kids  to  come  and 
paly  school  with  her"  is 
followed  by  "they  all  said 
yes,"  suggesting  that  an 
invitation  was  extended  but 
the  writer  does  not  state  this 
clearly.  A couple  of  attempts 
at  creating  images  are  made. 
The  phrase  "it  big  as  a 
school"  may  be  seen  as  a 
simile.  The  phrase  "it  was 
like  a boy  and  a girl"  may  be 
an  attempt  to  describe  the 
contents  of  the  book. 

Conventions 


Capitalization  is  used 
correctly  for  the  proper  noun 
"Kelly"  and  pronoun  "I"  but  is 
not  attempted  for  sentence 
beginnings.  Capitalization  of 
"Kids"  is  the  only  other  use 
the  writer  makes  of  capital 
letters.  Some  periods  are 
used  correctly  to  indicate  the 
end  of  a sentence,  but  this 
usage  is  not  consistent.  At 
times,  marks  that  look  like 
periods  are  inserted.  These 
may  indicate  pauses  as  the 
writer  attempts  to  think  about 
what  will  come  next  in  the 
story. 

The  words  chosen  by  the  writer 
are  generally  spelled 
correctly  or  they  are  easy  to 
decipher:  "than"  for  "then". 
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"palyed"  for  "played.”  The 
writer  occasionally  leaves  out 
words,  creating  confusion  for 
the  reader.  For  example,  "I 
do  like  it  can  fly"  should 
likely  read  "I  do  like  it.  It 
can  fly."  and  "it  big  as  a 
school"  should  probably  read 
"It  is  as  big  as  a school." 

The  writer  struggles  with 
tense:  "went  to  palyed  school" 
and  "a  little  dog  come." 
Instead  of  "too,"  the  writer 
uses  "to." 

Ideas 


This  writer  lists  words  on  the 
IDEAS  page,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
generating  story  ideas. 

Perhaps  these  words  are  ones 
the  writer  can  spell  correctly 
and  are  just  listed  for 
reference.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  "because"  is 
listed  but  is  never  used  in 
the  piece. 
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Student  Sample  E 
General  Comments 

This  paper  is  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  representative  of  a 1 POOR  in 
most  reporting  categories.  The  text  seems  to  read  as  follows: 

box  fall  down  and  a dog  got  out  and  hurt  his  self. 

He  started  crying.  Then  he  went  crying  home.  His  mom 
said  what  happened.  He  said  mom  I fall  down  and  a dog 
got  out  and  still  crying.  I was  reading  a book  when 
something  hit  me  on  the  head.  I looked  all  around  and  I 
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Initially,  this  writing 
appears  to  be  IMS  because  it 
is  so  difficult  to  read.  Once 
deciphered,  however,  there  is 
a vague  story  line,  but  events 
and  actions  are  not  easily 
understood. 

The  writer  picks  up  on  the 
illustration  in  the  story 
starter  and  continues  by 
describing  a dog  coming  out  of 
the  box.  An  injury  seems  to 
result  in  tears,  but  it  is  not 
clear  whether  the  dog  or  the 
narrator  is  the  "he”  in  the 
story.  The  crying  "he”  goes 
home  to  mom  and  she  asks  what 
happened.  "He"  replies  that 
"I  fal  dowin"  and  adds  the 
part  about  a dog.  At  this 
point  the  writer  starts 
another  episode.  Something 
hits  him  on  the  head  and  he 
looks  all  around.  Very  few 
details  appear  in  this  story. 
It  is  not  clear  how  "dogotout" 
fits  into  the  story  or  why  it 
is  included.  Similarly,  the 
characters  are  not  clear.  The 
writer  doesn't  appear  to  have 
much  sense  of  where  to  go  with 
this  piece.  Perhaps  a child 
functioning  at  this  level 
cannot  read  the  story  starter 
and  has  only  the  illustration 
as  a starting  place  for 
creating  some  kind  of  text. 
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Development 


A sequence  of  events  or 
actions  can  be  detected:  the 
box  fell,  a dog  got  out, 
started  crying,  went  home, 
told  mom,  still  crying.  As 
such,  the  events  appear 
logical,  but  confusion  is 
created  by  an  ambiguous  "he." 
The  writer  has  some  notion  of 
cause  and  effect:  being  hurt 
results  in  crying  and  going 
home.  The  "then"  denotes  an 
order  or  sequence.  There  is 
an  attempt  to  follow  the 
question  posed  by  the  mother 
with  a response  that  explains 
what  has  occurred.  No  attempt 
is  made  at  closure. 

Sentence  Structure 


This  writer  appears  to  have 
some  sense  of  sentence  but 
does  not  punctuate.  The  piece 
may  be  read  as  seven  sentences. 
The  first  uses  "and"  to 
connect  three  ideas,  the  third 
begins  with  "then",  and  the 
fifth  sentence  repeats  the 
structure  of  the  first.  The 
sixth  uses  subordination  to 
connect  two  ideas.  Otherwise, 
the  piece  must  be  read  as 
run-ons  and  fragments. 

Vocabulary 

Simple  and  limited  words 
predominate  in  this  piece. 

The  expression  "wont  crine 
home"  may  be  seen  as  an 
attempt  to  create  an  image. 

The  bits  of  dialogue  are 
conversational  in  tone  and 
reasonably  effective. 

Conventions 

It  is  a challenge  to  read  this 
piece;  the  translation 
proposed  in  the  General 
Comments  may  not  be  entirely 
correct. 


This  writer  struggles  with 
spelling,  punctuation,  and 
capitalization.  The  many 
spelling  errors  severely 
affect  clarity.  Some  errors 
may  reflect  attempts  to  spell 
phonetically:  "dowin," 
"hapind."  Spelling 
difficulties  may  account  for 
grammatical  errors;  for 
example,  "fal"  may  be 
"fell."  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  writer 
frequently  puts  a "t"  in 
front  of  the  letter  "h"  so 
that  "he"  becomes  "the"  and 
"his"  becomes  "this," 
creating  additional  confusion. 

No  attempts  have  been  made  to 
punctuate  the  piece,  but  the 
writer  does  capitalize  "Hae" 
to  begin  the  second  sentence 
and  also  capitalizes  "I." 

Ideas 


The  writer  has  labelled  one 
drawing  of  the  box.  The 
second  drawing  is  not 
labelled,  and  it  seems  less 
enclosed  than  the  first.  The 
figure  inside  the  second  box 
may  have  been  the  idea  for 
"dogotout . " 
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EXCEPTIONAL  PAPERS 


EXCEPTIONAL  PAPERS 


During  the  July  1989  marking  session,  teachers  were  excited  about  the  writing 
they  read.  A large  number  of  exceptional  papers  were  encountered  — papers 
that  clearly  met  the  5 EXCELLENT  scoring  category.  It  is  impossible  to 
include  more  than  a few  examples  in  this  document,  therefore;  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  following  exceptional  papers  represent  but  a glimpse  of  the 
range  of  outstanding  writing  produced  by  Grade  3 students. 

The  four  stories  that  follow  are  cause  for  celebration  within  the  confines  of 
a testing  situation.  These  young  writers  display  remarkable  craftsmanship. 
They  write  with  purpose  and  clarity  of  expression.  They  write  with  voice  and 
a sense  of  audience.  They  write  stories  that  reflect  their  experiences,  their 
imaginations,  and  their  involvement  with  literature. 


Exceptional  Paper  A 
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Comments 


This  fantasy  story  is 
exceptionally  well  written. 

The  content  is  original  and 
skilfully  developed,  and  the 
ending  is  especially 
effective.  The  language  of 
the  genre  is  employed  with 
fluency  and  ease,  suggesting 
that  the  writer  reads 
voraciously  in  this  area  of 
literature. 

In  the  first  several 
paragraphs,  the  writer  builds 
suspense,  drawing  the  reader 
into  the  story  with  a detailed 
exploration  of  the  narrator’s 
thoughts  and  feelings  as  well 
as  with  a description  of  the 
narrator's  actions. 

Seemingly,  the  writer  is 
experimenting  with  ways  to 
reveal  aspects  of  the 
narrator's  personality  by 
using  dialogue  and  narrative. 
In  the  attempt,  a number  of 
characteristics  are  described 
or  implied.  The  narrator  is 
speculative,  worried, 
self-critical , irritated, 
frightened,  exasperated, 
intrigued,  humorous,  and 
reflective.  The  attempt  is 
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ambitious  and  sophisticated 
for  a writer  this  young.  The 
results  may  be  seen  as 
somewhat  overdone  or  even 
contradictory;  however,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  this  type 
of  excess  when  students  are 
learning  about  and  practicing 
new  techniques  in  their 
writing. 

Once  the  box  is  open,  the 
writer's  voice  is  stronger  and 
the  piece  flows  better.  The 
gradual  transformation  of  the 
figurine  is  intriguing,  and 
the  character  of  the  white 
witch  is  nicely  developed. 
Physical,  emotional,  and 
mystical  characteristics  are 
described.  The  writer  alludes 
to  the  witch's  magical  powers 
with  "She  murmered  something" 
and  "said  a word  in  a strange 
tounge."  An  evil  force  is 
introduced  and  quickly 
disposed  of,  leading  to  an 
ending  that  is  original, 
unresolved,  and  very  effective. 
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Exceptional  Paper  B 


Comments 


0-  yj/imjpj  wiM/t,  ^/j  iCiW.  SmUjM^L 

■jsyjAb/Crf  Ml,  ~MmSl  4, 

Wmjk  ~4Ll 


ofefci>-7^/^A  L^vMj£L 


This  imaginative,  innovative 
story  is  filled  with  action 
and  excitement,  but  it  is 
particularly  outstanding 
because  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  writer  uses  language  to 
create  images  and  to  draw  the 
reader  into  the  text. 

Fluency  and  facility  with 
language  are  demonstrated  in 
the  initial  sentences  "I 
jumped  aside  as  the  box  landed 
in  front  of  me  with  a dull 
thud."  The  writer  uses  very 
mature  vocabulary  and  a mature 
voice  in  passages  such  as 
"most  powerful,  most  efficent 
computers  in  the  world"  and  "I 
wondered  if  it  would  be 
worthwhile  taking  it  home...." 
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Rhetorical  questions  are  posed 
and  ellipses  are  employed, 
inviting  the  reader  to  surmise 
what  has  happened.  The  writer 
adds  touches  of  humor:  "I 
tried  operating  it.  On  my 
fifth  attempt  I managed." 
Sophisticated  phrases  such  as 
"Suddenly  the  truth  struck  me" 
and  "Knowing  the 
possibilites . . . . " engage  the 
reader.  Images  are 
successfully  created:  "I 
swerved  a second  too  late"  and 
"It  started  wading  through  a 
sea  of  buildings." 

Clearly,  this  writer  draws  on 
background  knowledge  to  name 
and  describe  the  computer, 
"Stimulator,"  shuttle, 
asteroid,  and  robot.  The 
description  of  the  robot 
transformation  is  particularly 
graphic  and  effective. 

Closure  is  achieved,  yet  the 
writer  manages  to  imply 
possible  further  adventures. 
The  ending  is  punctuated  with 
a rhetorical  question  and  a 
touch  of  humor,  and  it  invites 
speculation  on  the  part  of  the 
reader. 
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Exceptional  Paper  C 
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A series  of  problems  is 
created  and  resolved  by  the 
writer  as  information  about 
the  contents  of  the  box  is 
revealed.  The  story  is 
original  in  content,  is  well 
thought  out,  and  the  language 
is  particularly  mature  in 
style. 

Initially,  the  writer  draws 
the  reader  into  the  story  by 
describing  the  narrator's 
tentative  reaction  to  the  box 
and  its  arrival.  Suspense  is 
built  regarding  the  contents 
of  the  box  by  the  description 
of  the  sounds  emitting  from 
within.  An  attempt  to  open 
the  box  is  described  in 
precise  detail.  The 
narrator's  decision  to  "'go 
in,  have  some  lunch  and  watch 
television'"  is  typically 
child  like,  but  the  action  is 
resumed  when  the  noise  is 
reintroduced.  Another 
character  provides  a solution 
to  the  mystery  with  a magic 
way  to  open  the  box.  Further 
problems  with  the  bird  and  how 
to  get  rid  of  it  are  managed 
until  the  ending,  when  the 
author  conveys  ambivalence 
about  the  final  solution. 

The  language  in  this  piece  is 
sophisticated  and  the  sentence 
structure  advanced  for  such  a 
young  writer.  In  the  first 
few  sentences,  for  example, 
the  writer  manages  to  create 
very  effective  images.  Again, 
in  the  sequence  about  the 
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attempt  to  open  the  box,  the 
reader  can  visualize  the 
narrator's  actions. 

This  writer  has  a good  ear  for 
conversation.  Dialogue  is 
used  to  move  the  action  along 
as  well  as  to  convey  something 
of  the  narrator's  character. 
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Exceptional  Paper  D 
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This  final  outstanding  paper 
is  a cautionary  tale  written 
with  a humorous  twist  on  the 
more  typical  materialistic 
genie  story.  It  is 
particularly  interesting 
because  of  its  conversational 
style  and  its  experimental 
spelling. 

The  writer  speaks  directly  to 
the  reader  with  engaging  lines 
such  as  "I  couldn’t  resiste 
giveing  the  lamp  a tennie 
little  rub.  Wouldn't  you?" 
Dialogue  in  this  story  is 
quite  natural  and  believable. 

As  well,  the  writer's 
sophisticated  narrative  makes 
this  story  exceptional. 

Phrases  such  as  "I  answerd  in 
my  knowing  way"  and  "Genie 
looked  at  his  watch  and  yawned 
as  if  he  were  saying...."  are 
skilfully  employed. 

This  writer  is  not  constrained 
by  undue  concern  with  standard 
spelling;  risks  are  taken. 

The  writer  experiments 
successfully  with  a number  of 
words:  "replie,"  "susspenders," 
"video  arkay,"  "fancey 
manchion,"  and  "acedently." 
These  attempts  at  spelling  add 
interest  and  excitement  to  the 
piece. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  ISSUES 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  ISSUES 


When  students  are  learning  to  write,  they  gradually  develop  confidence  and 
competence  in  their  abilities  to  cope  with  very  complex  tasks.  Each  student's 
developmental  pattern  is  unique,  yet  certain  commonalities  may  be  observed  as 
students  attempt  to  gain  control  over  various  elements  of  composition.  In  the 
grade  3 papers,  students  took  risks  with  their  writing  and  experimented  with  a 
variety  of  writing  techniques.  Their  efforts  were  not  all  entirely  successful 
but  must  be  viewed  as  an  indication  of  their  awareness  of  the  range  of 
possibilities  open  to  them  as  writers.  Teachers  can  help  students  by  becoming 
aware  of  their  fledgling  attempts  to  incorporate  new  features  into  their 
writing.  These  attempts  need  to  be  supported  and  encouraged,  but  they  can 
also  be  seen  as  opportunities  for  teachers  to  instruct  students  within  a 
meaningful  context. 

The  taking  of  risks  and  experimentation  on  the  achievement  test  occur  at  many 
levels.  Many  students  attempt  to  use  sophisticated  words  and  expressions  in 
their  writing  — words  they  are  adept  at  using  when  they  speak  and  when  they 
tell  stories.  In  many  instances,  however,  students  have  not  yet  learned  how 
to  spell  the  words  they  want  to  use;  they  experiment  and  invent  spellings 
based  on  their  tacit  knowledge  about  our  system  of  sounds.  They  make  phonetic 
generalizations  utilizing  their  existing  knowledge  of  spelling  conventions  to 
risk  writing  words  that  will  make  their  stories  more  interesting.  The 
spelling  attempted  in  the  fourth  example  of  exceptional  papers  illustrates  how 
one  young  writer  feels  free  to  experiment  in  this  way.  Countless  other 
examples  of  creative  and  inventive  spellings  can  be  found  in  the  grade  3 
writing.  The  following  delightful  examples  are  attempts  to  spell  words  that 
children  at  this  grade  level  would  not  likely  be  expected  to  spell.  Yet  these 
attempts  reveal  much  about  what  the  writers  understand  about  how  language 
works  and  about  what  colorful  language  can  do. 


ixsblousave  (explosive) 
damidges  (damages) 
abelents  (ambulance) 
feyounirell  (funeral) 
golicsee  (galaxy) 
ant  eeks  (antiques) 
delakit  (delicate) 


muchard  (matured) 
erestid  (arrested) 
biznes  (business) 
krankeyist  (crankiest) 
faroushis  (ferocious) 
ecatade  (excited) 
stechyo  (statue) 


sereas  (serious) 
gighyent  (giant) 
lisonplape  (license  plate) 
careyus  (curious) 
ruwened  (ruined) 
acopelladaz  latr  (a  couple 
of  days  later) 
aspose  (suppose) 


T 


tmqAfc  Uh) 

. . 

An  awareness  of  the 
conventions  of  spelling  is 
evident  in  the  writing  of  many 
children.  In  this  example, 
the  writer  circles  and  labels 
words  that  are  misspelled, 
taking  the  first  self-editing 
step  towards  standard  spelling. 
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When  students  are  learning 
about  and  practicing  new 
techniques  in  their  writing, 
they  may  use  those  strategies 
in  excess  for  a short  period 
of  time.  Many  grade  3 
students  use  extended  passages 
of  dialogue  in  their  stories, 
with  varying  degrees  of 
success.  They  experiment  with 
structure  and  tone  in 
conve  r sat ions . They 
experiment  with  punctuation. 

In  this  example,  the  writer 
uses  dialogue  very  effectively. 

The  writer  attempts  many 
things  within  this  passage. 

The  exchanges  are  fluent, 
expressive,  and  coherent. 
Speakers'  voices  may  be 
heard.  Several  synonyms  for 
"said"  are  used  accurately: 
"called  up,"  "asked," 
"exclaimed,"  "began,"  and 
"protested."  The  balance 
between  direct  speech  and 
narration  is  effective.  Words 
and  phrases  that  describe 
speakers'  actions  and  emotions 
are  included.  The  writer 
attempts  to  vary  the  length 
and  structure  of  the  direct 
speech.  Considerable 
attention  is  given  to 
correctly  punctuating  the 
dialogue.  A sense  of  humor 
and  an  awareness  of  bantering 
conversation  that  occurs 
between  siblings  are  evident 
in  the  exchanges  between  the 
speakers. 
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APPENDIX 

Grade  3 English  Language  Arts  Achievement  Test,  Part  A 
Scoring  Guide 
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REPORTING  CATEGORY:  CONTENT 


When  marking  CONTENT,  the  marker  should  consider 

• how  effectively  the  events  and  actions  contribute  to  the  story 

• the  effectiveness  of  the  details  chosen  by  the  writer.  These 
details  may  be  descriptive  details  associated  with  characters 
and/or  narrative  details  associated  with  their  actions/and  or  the 
events  in  the  story 

• the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  reader's  interest 


5 EXCELLENT 

Events  and/or  actions  directly  contribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  story.  Details  are  effective, 
specific,  and  appropriate.  Content  and  detail 
captivate  and  sustain  the  reader's  interest. 

4 PROFICIENT 

Events  and/or  actions  contribute  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  story.  Details  are  general  but  appropriate. 
Content  and  detail  sustain  the  reader's  interest. 

3 SATISFACTORY 

Events  and/or  actions  usually  contribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  story.  Details  are  general 
but  usually  appropriate.  Content  and  detail 
occasionally  contribute  to  the  reader's  interest. 

2 LIMITED 

Events  and/or  actions  rarely  contribute  to  the  story; 
they  may  be  rambling  or  abrupt  and  limited.  Details 
are  general  and/or  inappropriate. 

1 POOR 

Events  and/or  actions  are  difficult  to  understand 
and/or  contribute  little  to  the  story.  Details  are 
vague  and  may  be  irrelevant  or  lacking. 

INS  INSUFFICIENT 

The  student  has  written  so  little  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  assess  the  content. 
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REPORTING  CATEGORY:  DEVELOPMENT 


When  marking  DEVELOPMENT,  the  marker  should  consider  how  effectively 

« events  and/or  actions  are  sequenced 

• details  are  connected  to  the  story 

• closure  is  achieved 


5 EXCELLENT 

Events  and/or  actions  are  ordered  in  a coherent 
sequence.  Details  about  characters  and  their  actions 
are  clearly  connected  to  the  events  of  the  story; 
digressive  details  are  not  present.  Closure  is 
achieved  in  an  interesting  and  appropriate  way. 

4 PROFICIENT 

Events  and/or  actions  are  ordered  in  a generally 
coherent  sequence.  Details  about  characters  and  their 
actions  are  connected  to  the  events  of  the  story; 
digressive  details  are  not  present.  A sense  of 
closure  is  achieved. 

3 SATISFACTORY 

Events  and/or  actions  are  ordered  in  a generally 
coherent  sequence.  Details  about  characters  and  their 
actions  may  not  be  connected  to  the  story;  digressive 
details,  if  present,  do  not  interfere  with  the 
development  of  the  story.  A sense  of  closure  is 
attempted. 

2 LIMITED 

A sequence  of  events  and/or  actions  can  be  detected, 
but  coherence  is  not  achieved.  Details  about 
characters  and  their  actions  may  not  be  connected  to 
the  story;  digressive  details,  if  present,  interfere 
with  the  development  of  the  story.  A sense  of  closure 
is  attempted;  however,  it  is  inappropriate  or  abrupt. 

1 POOR 

A sequence  of  events  and/or  actions  is  difficult  to 
discern.  Details  about  characters  and  their  actions 
are  not  connected  to  the  story.  A sense  of  closure 
may  be  attempted  but  is  simplistic. 
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REPORTING  CATEGORY:  SENTENCE  STRUCTURE 


When  marking  SENTENCE  STRUCTURE,  the  marker  should  consider  how 
effectively  the  writer  uses 

• a variety  of  types  and  length  of  sentence 

• co-ordination  (linkage  of  clauses  by  words  such  as  "and  so"  or 
"but"),  and  subordination  (linkage  of  clauses  by  words  such  as 
"because"  or  "when") 


5 EXCELLENT 

Sentence  type  and  length  are  effective  and  varied; 
sentence  fragments  and/or  run-on  sentences,  if  present, 
do  not  impede  meaning.  Co-ordination  and 
subordination  are  used  appropriately. 

4 PROFICIENT 

Sentence  type  and  length  are  often  effective  and 
varied;  sentence  fragments  and/or  run-on  sentences, 
if  present,  do  not  impede  meaning.  Co-ordination  and 
subordination  are  used  appropriately  although 
co-ordination  may  predominate. 

3 SATISFACTORY 

Sentence  type  and  length  are  sometimes  varied; 
sentence  fragments  and/or  run-on  sentences,  if 
present,  occasionally  impede  meaning.  Co-ordination 
is  used  extensively  and  appropriately;  some 
subordination  may  be  used. 

2 LIMITED 

Sentence  type  and  length  are  rarely  varied;  sentence 
fragments  and/or  run-on  sentences,  if  present, 
impede  meaning.  Co-ordination  has  been  overused; 
subordination,  if  used,  is  inappropriate. 

1 POOR 

Sentence  type  and  length  are  immature  and/or 
repetitious;  sentence  fragments  and/or  run-on 
sentences,  if  present,  severely  impede  meaning. 
Co-ordination  has  been  used  repeatedly  and 
inappropriately. 
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REPORTING  CATEGORY:  VOCABULARY 


When  marking  VOCABULARY,  the  marker  should  consider 

• the  extent  to  which  the  writer  uses  specific  words  and 
expressions  to  create  images  and/or  details 
® the  effectiveness  of  words  and  expressions  chosen  by  the  writer 


5 EXCELLENT 

Specific  words  and  expressions  are  used  to  create 
vivid  images  and/or  precise  details.  Words  and 
expressions  are  used  effectively  to  enhance 
interest . 

4 PROFICIENT 

Specific  words  and  expressions  are  used  to  create 
images  and/or  to  add  clarity  to  details.  Words  and 
expressions  are  often  used  effectively. 

3 SATISFACTORY 

Specific  words  and  expressions  are  occasionally  used 
to  add  clarity  to  images  and  details,  but  general 
words  predominate.  Words  and  expressions  are  ordinary 
but  accurate. 

2 LIMITED 

Simple  and  limited  words  and  expressions  are  used. 
Few  descriptive  words  are  evident;  words  are  often 
repeated  ineffectively. 

1 POOR 

Simple  and  limited  words  predominate.  Words  may  be 
unconnected  or  connected  in  a confusing  way. 
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REPORTING  CATEGORY:  CONVENTIONS 


When  marking  CONVENTIONS,  the  marker  should  consider  the  extent  to 
which 

• the  writer  has  control  of  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capitalization 

• any  errors  affect  the  clarity  of  communication 

THE  PROPORTION  OF  ERRORS  TO  THE  COMPLEXITY  AND  LENGTH  OF  WRITING 
MUST  ALSO  BE  CONSIDERED. 


The  quality  of  writing  is  enhanced  because  of  a 
5 EXCELLENT  consistent  control  of  spelling* *,  punctuation,  and 

capitalization.  Errors  that  may  be  present  do  not 
affect  the  clarity  of  the  communication. 

The  quality  of  writing  is  reinforced  because  of  a 
4 PROFICIENT  control  of  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capitalization. 

Errors  that  are  present  do  not  affect  the  clarity  of 
the  communication. 


The  quality  of  writing  is  adequate  because  of  a 
3 SATISFACTORY  general  control  of  spelling,  punctuation,  and 

capitalization.  Errors  that  are  present  sometimes 
affect  the  clarity  of  the  communication. 

The  quality  of  writing  is  reduced  because  of  generally 
2 LIMITED  incorrect  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capitalization. 

Errors  that  are  present  often  affect  the  clarity  of 
the  communication. 


The  quality  of  writing  is  weak  because  of  consistently 
incorrect  and  often  incomprehensible  spelling, 

1 POOR  punctuation,  and  capitalization.  Errors  that  are 

present  severely  affect  the  clarity  of  the 
communication. 


* The  acquisition  of  spelling  conventions  is  a gradual  developmental 

process.  Children  become  aware  of  spelling  as  they  acquire  new  vocabulary 
and  see  new  words  correctly  presented  in  print.  When  children  are  taking 
risks  in  their  writing,  they  attempt  to  spell  words  that  they  need  in 
developing  their  stories.  When  they  are  exploring  ideas  and  concentrating 
on  content  or  narration,  their  control  over  spelling  conventions  may 
falter.  It  is  essential  to  encourage  children's  exploration  of  new 
vocabulary;  control  of  conventions  will  follow. 
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